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BROWNING'S PLACE IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
ENGLISH POETRY. 

In the few lines "To J. Milsand of Dijon" that serve as 
preface to "Sordello," Browning wrote: "My stress lay on the 
incidents in the development of a soul: little else is worth 
study." A better statement of the controlling principle of 
all his poetry could hardly be made. In the history of the 
race man's experiences have steadily been growing more 
complex. Concerned first with his relation to the material 
world, he has found higher and higher interests until the 
problems of life have become not so much problems of the 
external world as problems of the inner self and its reactions 
as called into being by experience. 

If in a survey of the progress of poetry we go back to the 
first great English poet, Chaucer, we find that he wrote 
largely with the unconscious purpose of adding to the ex- 
perience of those who should with him set out on the Canter- 
bury pilgrimage or by the fire at home follow the fortunes 
of Troilus and Criseyde. That was a time when the vision 
of the world vouchsafed to any man, whether he acquired the 
monkish gift of letters or not, was perforce a narrowly in- 
complete one. Peasant and lord alike were eager to hear of 
the life lived in other lands, of the dealings of fate with other 
men, of the chance and change that, coming unaccountably 
to other lives, might also come to theirs. For them, life 
could be full and satisfying only as they enlarged their ex- 
perience; and even then, measured by our understanding, 
it must be narrow and monotonous. The poet satisfied men's 
needs, therefore, if he told them stories; for stories are but 
the experiences, real or fancied, of other men; and if the tell- 
ing be but touched with enough warmth of truth, it may be- 
come very much the same thing as actual experience for the 
reader. 

There are but three things out of which the poet may shape 
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the inspiration and the exaltation of his words — experience, 
beauty, and truth. Facts are not in themselves alone ma- 
terial for literature ; but as a part of experience they may have 
a value through our interest in a something discovered, as 
a condition of our perception of beauty they may be in this 
an antecedent necessity, and as the combining elements 
whose relations it is the poet's place to interpret for us they 
are essentially involved in all truth. If aspects of beauty or 
gropings after truth find a place in the early poetry of the 
race, it is but incidentally. The warp and woof of such a 
poem as "Beowulf" is experience. Whether the writer be- 
lieved in the existence of the hero Beowulf and of the monster 
Grendel, or they were in his mind personifications of some of 
the forces or phenomena of nature, does not matter; in any 
case he presented them in order to make his experience of the 
fatefulness of our human lives a poignant thing in the minds 
of others. To him the ocean was the "swan road," the "whale 
path," the "sea street," the "flood waves," the "sea path," 
to mention only part of the names applied to it, because in 
the paucity of experience every phase of each experience 
must be given an individual presentation as if a thing apart in 
itself. In a time when there were few or no books each man's 
experience could go comparatively little beyond his own 
immediate sensations of sight or sound or touch. 

For Chaucer hardly less than for the unknown writer of 
"Beowulf," then, experience was the almost inevitable sub- 
stance of verse. When at a later time the real world, in 
which men day by day saw and heard some new thing, offered 
more varied range of experience, when man's hungry curiosity 
about his world had grown into a mood of contemplative 
delight, there was added to the poet's material a larger ele- 
ment of beauty. It would not be easy to trace the progress 
of this change in the century following Chaucer; but when 
we come to the next great English poet, Spenser, it would 
not be too much to say that it is largely this increase of the 
element of beauty that distinguishes the later poet from the 
earlier. 

Spenser was much more concerned with questions of moral 
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law than Chaucer, but it was not altogether because he lived 
in an age in which were working the forces that should pro- 
duce Puritanism. According to his understanding, the 
world is beautiful only as it is a world in which moral law is 
recognized. Going beyond man's actual experience, he 
found interest and an ideal world that was different from the 
real only in being more morally beautiful. Chaucer saw life 
as a pageant of moving incidents in which his love of color 
found a high satisfaction and concerning which he did not 
care to speculate in the idealizing fashion. The things that 
caught his eye were charming in themselves, but no sense 
of harmony and fitness and proportion brought them all to- 
gether in one impression of their concordant beauty. Spen- 
ser, on the contrary, did not stop with the worth of experience 
in itself, but sought to find in it the significance of beauty. 

To Milton, too, beauty meant much; and if truth was in his 
vision of more moment than in Spenser's, it became so rather 
because experience had grown dimmer in the distance than 
because beauty seemed less a thing to satisfy men's souls. 
The author of "L' Allegro," "II Penseroso," and "Comus" 
was enraptured of the beautiful; but his interest fastened it- 
self, too, upon the changeless, the law-controlled, the eternal. 
The glory of earth's happiness was a thing for man's contem- 
plation as well as for his delight, and this attitude in Milton 
marked the growing complexity of life and its human inter- 
ests. For men who lived in the fullness of their age experi- 
ence was now grown vastly richer than in Chaucer's day, and 
out of experience men's thought tried to shape the inspira- 
tion of new truth. If even in Milton this did not always 
reach the heightening of feeling and of verbal expression de- 
manded of the highest poetry, it was a thing to be expected. 
For a century after Milton the experience that went to the 
making of English poetry was that of the trivial and the 
commonplace; the sense of the beautiful that found place in 
it was cold and artificial; the truth to which it gave expres- 
sion was conventional and matter-of-fact. The greatness to 
which poetry had come in Shakespeare and in Milton was a 
greatness beyond the spirit of the time immediately sue- 
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ceeding; but when the inspiration of a more genuine poetic 
feeling came into men's lives again, there was in it a more 
romantic love for the beautiful and a more mystically eager 
regard for truth. The banality of Pope, the everyday wis- 
dom of Johnson gave place to a revived interest in the things 
that make our own world and man's life on it a wonder and 
a de light. 

The mystic, the dreamer, the thinker are evident at once 
in Coleridge. It took some time for the critical world to 
realize that there was real beauty and real truth in a crea- 
tion apparently so completely divorced from experience as 
the "Ancient Mariner;" but we are assured now that it is 
beauty at its best and truth at its purest. "Kubla Khan," 
"Christabel" — in fact, the whole poetic product "of the in- 
spired charity boy" — are a long way from the naive presenta- 
tion of elementary human experience that we find in Chaucer. 
Of the poets whom we think of together as marking in their 
work the triumph of romanticism, Keats was remarkable for 
his individual devotion to beauty. "The Eve of St. Agnes," 
"On First Looking into Chapman's Homer," and the "Ode 
to a Grecian Urn," with respect to the degree in which beauty 
is made the material of poetry, reveal an advance even upon 
the polished spontaneity of Milton's earlier rapt years. 
This is hardly less true of Shelley, and in him truth, and such 
truth as goes beyond the dogmatic perceptions of an earlier 
time, is a more vital reality than in the poet of puritanism. 
In Milton truth was thought, while in Shelley it was passion, 
if the terms are understood in the comparative rather than in 
the absolute sense; and it is because of this increase of the 
emotion upon which poetry is dependent for its existence 
that we may say that truth had now become a more real part 
of poetry as an inspiration, a vision, an illumination of the 
things of the unseen. It was a time for the mood of seer- 
ship, for that exaltation of man's spirit in which the world 
of the known seems somehow to touch the world of the un- 
known and wonder becomes rapture. 

Wordsworth, expressing the "determination to compose a 
philosophical poem containing views of man, nature, and 
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society," at once confesses himself concerned with truth, not 
simply more than his predecessors, but even too much for 
the legitimate purposes of poetry. In large measure he saw 
and felt and understood after the manner of those born to 
the poet's purple, but sometimes sober truth seemed to him 
of more moment than a surer poetic judgment could think it. 
In Wordsworth, then, the trend of development in English 
poetry had come to the final stage when truth should be 
as significant for the poet as beauty or experience, and had 
even exaggerated the comparative importance of truth to 
the loss of a proper passion and delight in beauty. Tenny- 
son, following Wordsworth, restored balance and proportion. 
Deeply stirred by the problems of his age, he could not be 
a mere dreamer. Touched by the pathos of man's elemental 
struggle with his environment, he could not escape the at- 
titude of mind in which experience seems a moving thing in 
itself. In love with the beautiful as few poets are, he could 
not be other than an artist. "Ulysses," "CEnone," "In Me- 
moriam," pass from the record of the primitive impress of 
the world upon untutored minds to rapt musing on the things 
touching the fearful problems of man's highest interests. 
Representative of the complex activities of his time, Tenny- 
son seems the final outcome of that development which has 
here been traced. 

Browning was born "the heir of all the ages in the fore- 
most files of time," in much the same degree as Tennyson, 
but he made a vastly different use of his heritage. He was 
more like Chaucer than like any other English poet, but he 
could not employ material of the same sort because there 
was between them the soul-changing interval of five hun- 
dred eventful years. For Browning, as for Chaucer, experi- 
ence, the changing panorama of our lives, was full of a sig- 
nificant interest, but he could not use it in the same naive 
fashion. Soul development cannot come through the ac- 
tivity of the soul alone; the incidents in the growth of a soul 
must inevitably be dependent upon experience, if they are 
not directly experience itself. Going back, then, to expe- 
rience for his material, he used it, not so much for its worth 
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in itself as for its reactions in character. If we may think of 
man as studying the external world before coming to a 
realization of the significance of the inner world of his own 
being, we shall at once see that this was the inevitable next 
step. 

Browning had a less real love for the beautiful than Ten- 
nyson or Keats or Shelley; and his absorption in truth was 
rather that of one who stands at gaze upon the passing show 
and with excited imagination speculates on the effect of 
the sight in the feelings of other observers about him, than 
that of a thinker making question of abstract truths. He 
was a thinker, indeed, a student, and perhaps a philosopher — 
all poets worthy of the name are thinkers — but it is impor- 
tant to apprehend clearly that in his representative work 
his thinking did not take logically formal shape. He felt 
deeply the significance of all things that touch men's lives 
and the reactions of these things in the soul, and his poetry 
is much more than the amused comment of a dilettante ob' 
server; but save in his later years he was genuine poet in his 
delight in all the manifold richness of experience in our 
changing lives. 

It is worth noting that Browning's training for his work 
was the training of travel rather than of the university. It 
was to be expected of him that he would become speculative, 
so far as he should become so at all, in a fashion other than 
that of the cloistered student. In their actual lives, as well 
as in the mood and manner of what they wrote, Chaucer and 
Browning were the two most cosmopolitan of English poets. 
Tennyson's insularity, Byron's bitterly defiant antipathies, 
Keats's indifference to the issues of the hour, Arnold's absorp- 
tion in the spirit of Hellenism, are all unknown to both of 
them alike. They are elusively subjective in much the same 
degree, and in each of them there is the same sort of fresh- 
ness and elemental vigor. Browning has given us no Wife 
of Bath: but Ottima might put the creator of the older wom- 
an to the blush for frank brutality of self-revelation. The 
two are peculiar for a delicacy and minuteness of psycholog- 
ical analysis not found in the same sort outside of the authors 
29 
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of "Troilus and Criseyde" and "The Ring and the Book." 
Chaucer knows nothing of Browning's philosophy of love or 
of any other of the conclusions forced out of the later poet's 
curiously observant meditation, but that difference between 
them is not in some ways so vital as it seems. In the things 
that made them poets, in catholicity of temper, in warmth 
of appreciation of ways of thinking ai.d feeling not their own, 
in delight in human nature and all its manifestations in care- 
ful skill in tracing emotional states, in emotional intensity 
that falls short of lyrical subjectivity in its ordinary expres- 
sion, in a dramatic instinct not common to poets other than 
avowed dramatists, they are by native gifts and impulses 
very much akin. 

These things have been worth insisting on that we may 
understand the better, in the difference between them, the 
development that has taken place and the position of Brown- 
ing in that development. After poetry dealing with the 
external world has successively employed experience, beauty, 
and truth as its material, it begins again with experience. 
It is a new sort of experience, for it is the show of things that 
take place within the soul rather than the show of things 
that strike upon the eye, but it is none the less a return to 
that primitive material for the exercise of the poet's art. 
Browning's tendency toward making much of the individ- 
ual case as a law unto itself is in accord with the impulses 
of those who are making a first literary record of experience. 
If his poetry were the development of an abstract philosophy 
in the degree that many would have us believe, we should 
find in him less insistence on the individual and more on the 
type, less care for the joy of one life and more for the good 
of many, less interest in the fleeting moment and more in the 
process of the suns. Browning's nature was a robust and 
hearty one, with large possibilities of living much; but his 
vigor had, too, a touch of the poet's nervousness, and if this 
was less than in Tennyson, it was still enough to give every- 
thing imaginative color and keep him far from the coldly 
intellectual. We must distinguish in him between the ex- 
pression of an idea as exemplified in an individual life and the 
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development of that idea as a principle of universal applica- 
tion. This distinction between such a poet as Browning was, 
a student of the more or less isolated phenomena of experi- 
ence, and a formal philosophic thinker, or poet devoted in 
large measure to the expression of truth, should not be 
passed over or forgotten when we are considering Brown- 
ing's philosophy as an organized system of truth. Almost 
any list of poems that we might make — "The Laboratory," 
"In a Gondola," "Cleon," "Apparent Failure," "The Last 
Ride Together," even "Dis Aliter Visum," and "The Statue 
and the Bust" — would illustrate in almost every poem the fact 
that his study of the experiences of the soul is a study of iso- 
lated phenomena, rather than of phenomena that, grouped 
and classified in the scientific fashion, may be made to furnish 
interesting and profitable generalizations. It is in this fash- 
ion that the earliest poets of any people have dealt with what 
has appealed to them as fitting substance for the tissue of 
their glorious web of dreams. 

Browning, then, is not an anomaly. His obscurity is due to 
the fact that he is the first to essay a new mode that is but a 
normal evolution and is yet a reversion to earlier forms. The 
artistic insufficiency of some aspects of his work, when com- 
parison is made with that of Tennyson's, is to be accounted 
for by the same circumstance of his being a discoverer, an in- 
vestigator, and possibly a forerunner. If he is to be under- 
stood, he must be read with recognition of the elemental 
nature of the poetic impulses in him, impulses that, as we 
have seen, make him of the kindred of the father of English 
poetry, and with recognition of the changed conditions of 
life under which those impulses must find expression. 
Whether there shall be a further development of poetry tak- 
ing the trend for the phenomena of the internal world that 
the previous development has taken for the external world 
is hardly a thing to be debated now. It is enough for us to 
perceive that Browning, reverting to experience, but expe- 
rience of a new type, is but a natural, if not inevitable, feature 
of the evolution of English poetry. 

Lewis Worthington Smith. 

Drake University, Iowa. 



